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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 
AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


ARE we educating for democracy or for 
aristocracy? Perhaps in large part for a 
rank aristocracy. In this we are violating, 
at the collegiate level, two fundamental 
natural laws—the law of the distribution of 
mental eapacity and the law of supply and 
demand for men in learned careers. Each 
of these laws will bring about the solution 
of its own problem through natur&l selec- 
tion, but only through a tragic crisis; and 
we are the first nation in the world to be 
in danger of facing that crisis at this level. 
In general, we may prevent the crash by 
taking advantage of the beneficent aspect 
of these two laws and making them serve 
our purpose; namely, to give a higher edu- 
cation to each individual among American 
youth somewhat in proportion to his capac- 
ity, and to provide higher education for 
every occupation to the extent that the ex- 
penditure can be justified in terms of the 
needs of the community, both economic and 
cultural. The two laws will cooperate 
beautifully. There need be nothing fatal- 
istic or repugnant about the process— 
merely a beautiful application of common 
sense to facilitate the operation of natural 
law. 

At the present time we have about as 
many engineers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
preachers and other professionally trained 
men as the community needs and will sup- 
port adequately. But our present educa- 

1 Some exceptions to this may be pointed out, as 
in medicine and engineering, and it may be argued 
rightly that the demand for professional men will 
continue to increase faster than the increase in 
population. But even after making allowance for 


these two facts, the general proposition here main- 
tained will hold true. 


tional program is bringing about a steady 
increase in the output from the professional 
schools. With the population compara- 
tively stable, the rate of increase in the out- 
put from professional schools has led to the 
doubling of the number of professional men 
in short periods of time and is destined to 
continue until the crisis will be upon us— 
the overproduction of white-collar men. 

The agricultural schools educate the boys 
away from the farm and make chemists, 
business men and educators of them. Col- 
leges of commerce are interested in making 
big business men only and send the ablest 
men from the rural and small town districts 
to the metropolis. The girl who is prepar- 
ing for teaching in the grades is induced 
to finish her college course and will rarely 
teach in the grades. Splendid opportuni- 
ties these are for these people, and nothing 
should be done to curtail them for any one 
who is qualified to profit for the good of 
himself and for the country. But here is 
the obverse side; if higher education shall 
limit itself to this aspect, it will create a 
top-heavy aristocracy which will bring 
about cutthroat competition and a conse- 
quent moral, political and social crisis. Of 
this we have not yet had any marked evi- 
dence ; because we are only approaching the 
peak of stable equilibrium between supply 
and demand for men in learned careers. 
The point I want to make is that there may 
be a serious danger ahead for the intel- 
lectual aristocracy of the country; it may 
lead to something like the present condition 
of the intelligentsia of Europe. 

But the college-educated men and women 
constitute a very small fraction of any nor- 
mal community. If we are interested in 
education for democracy, our point of at- 
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tack must fall at a different level from that 
of the most favored, namely, the intelligent 
middle class of the population. Upon this 
class the present tendency in higher educa- 
tion is reacting most unfavorably. The 
farmers of the last two generations have 
supplied the great brains for the metropolis 
and world leadership. A prosperous 
farmer to-day says that ‘‘my son and my 
daughter shall not labor as I have done, 
but shall have the best advantages of higher 
education.’’ Fine, right! But what is 
happening to the farm community? The 
farms which were worked by the intelligent 
and capable children of a generation or two 
ago are now, in many instances, worked by 
white trash. Farm labor is looked down 
upon as menial, tenant occupation is 
spreading fast and there is a very rapid 
deterioration of the country population, 
which is, after all, the backbone of the 
human energies of the nation. This may 
cease to be if the farmer is to be replaced 
by chemists in the production of synthetic 
foods. But the same trend is seen in every 
occupation of what we may call the middle 
elass in all parts of the country !—‘‘ My son 
and my daughter shall have the highest 
education possible and shall not labor as I 
have done in the struggle for existence.’’ 
Fine, right! But where does the educa- 
tion for democracy come in—the more than 
95 per cent. of the people who will not 
profit by a full college education? Which 
of our institutions of higher learning have 
any interest in that problem? 

Now, my life work has been devoted to 
the advancement of opportunity for higher 
education, and I am an optimist. But I am 
also a citizen interested in the intellectual 
and social welfare of the people of the coun- 
try asa whole. From the vantage ground 
of our higher learning one can readily ob- 
serve a gap in our educational system which 
must be filled if we shall maintain a sense 
of dignity of skilled labor and raise the 
level of patriotic citizenship in that great 
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body which we call the upper middle class. 
That gap is the absence of a recognized 
educational unit at the level of the first two 
years of college. 

The increase of high-school education 
throughout the country has been most 
gratifying. On the whole, there is a whole- 
some trend in this evolutionary process at 
the secondary school level; namely, that of 
educating for the needs of the community 
at publie expense. I think if a committee 
reporting on the good of the country were 
to express an cpinion it would probably be 
to the effect that the growth of high-school 
education has been satisfactory and whole- 
some for the United States. And this is 
education for democracy, of which we may 
justly be proud. 

But, presto! at the close of the high 
school there comes a radical change in edu- 
cational theory. It is now no longer educa- 
tion for democracy, but for aristocracy. I 
am using education for democracy here in 
the sense of education for the welfare of 
the people as a whole, and education for 
aristocracy in the sense of education for a 
privileged class. The implication is not 
that one is right and the other is wrong; 
the higher education of a superior class is 
absolutely essential to democracy, but with 
it there must go a fair program of continv- 
ity reaching all levels of society, as inti- 
mated above. The principle applied, in so 
far as circumstances permit, should mean 
education for every American in proportion 
to his capacity to profit thereby personally 
and give adequate returns in service. 

A great inconsistency or violation of this 
rule is represented by the absence of a two- 
year unit at the lower level of college. An 
analysis of the needs of the community 
would unquestionably reveal that, on the 
basis of merit and demand, the community 
would need from two to five times as many 
people educated at a two-year college level 
as at a four-year level. Fortunately, this 
fact fits pretty well with the other natural 
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law in that, in the ordinary distribution of 
capacity for higher education, there are 
from two to five who reach the profitable 
limit for finishing at the end of two college 
years to one who reaches it at the end of 
four years. 

We recognize three great movements in 
the development of the conception of the 
college in this country. The first is that 
of the classical college, which was estab- 
lished primarily for the education of the 
ministry ; and, when learning was offered to 
the publie it was that learning which the 
clergymen prized most, namely, the classics. 
The reeognition of the sciences, the arts and 
many of the professional and vocational in- 
terests has come through a struggle with 
this original coneept. I can even remem- 
ber in my day how the academic side of 
Yale sneered and snorted at Sheffield 
School, the scientific side. Recently in a 
conference with a faculty in the throes of 
reorganization I asked what elements of 
cultural education would be most valuable 
to boys and girls for whom the junior col- 
lege must be a finishing school. The answer 
of the first speaker, who came down with a 
thump of his fist, was, ‘‘Two years of 
Greek !’’ 

The second stage was the stage of rebel- 
lion, which was characterized primarily by 
the free elective system. This has had all 
the characteristics of a rebellion—the over- 
throw of an old order, new aims and ideals 
coming into control, untried principles 
creating confusion, extravagances of all 
sorts leading to general chaos in the form 
of doubtful offerings, doubtful electives, 
doubtful standards of aims and of achieve- 
ment—a sort of hand-to-mouth policy and 
yet a policy which has favored growth and 
expansion to meet changing times. 

The third stage, upon which we are now 
entering, represents a new integration of 
the edueational system, characterized by 
limited electives, integrated courses, orderly 
sequences, comparable units of achieve- 
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ment, recognition of the individual, planful 
guidance and response to the needs of 
society. 

There are several factors which account 
for the abnormal dominance of the college 
as a four-year unit. First, the shortage of 
men in the learned professions and scien- 
tifie careers has been so great that there has 
been reason for encouraging every person 
who enters college to continue throughout 
the four years; and the outlook for jobs has 
continued to be good. This situation is now 
changed by the large increase in admissions 
to college, creating the danger of over- 
supply at the top. Second, up to the pres- 
ent time, there has been a sort of a blind 
belief in the efficacy of education in spite 
of the absence of natural equipment; that 
is, it is only within the last few years that 
we have begun to question whether one can 
make gold out of iron, educationally. 
Third, the old problem of vocational educa- 
tion has been raised in the last quarter of 
acentury. Twenty-five years ago the fight 
was hot over the issue of introducing voca- 
tional education into the high schools. At 
the present time there is no first-class city 
that does not have highly organized tech- 
nical high schools, serving in a most won- 
derful way for the development of a useful 
and happy industrial democracy. 

But with the very large increase in the 
number of students in high schools has gone 
an even larger increase of attendance upon 
college, and the college to-day is exactly in 
the position that the standard high school 
was twenty-five years ago when it faced the 
question as to whether or not finishing 
courses for life—in other words, semi- 
vocational training—should be introduced 
into the high school. It is interesting to see 
that the college has met that situation by 
providing liberally for all sorts of applied 
science, vocational and _ semi-vocational 
training; but nearly always on a four-year 
schedule. The situation in commerce to- 
day is typical. If the middle-class business 
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man’s son wants to get something better 
than a high-school training for business, he 
is confronted with the situation, ‘‘four 
years, no more and no less.’’ And when 
you analyze that program it is built upon 
the old clergyman’s conception of educa- 
tional values, namely, that any man who 
wishes practical learning at the college level 
must first be a scholar. Therefore, this 
man who had neither ability nor inclination 
for scholarship has to take the first two 
years of pre-commerce in the effort to make 
himself a scholar or a financier; whereas, 
what he wants to do and learn, and what 
the community needs in the majority of 
eases, is a dignified practical course which 
will fit him not only for the conduct of his 
business, but for a self-respecting and intel- 
ligent citizenship at his natural level of em- 
ployment. 

Let us see what types of organization, 
based upon standard college entrance re- 
quirements, are likely to serve the most 
general vocational needs of the community 
in two-year courses at the collegiate level. 


I. ARTS AND SCIENCE 


This will embrace what is now ordinarily 
taught in the first two years of a college, 
namely, (1) the academic as a preparation 
for the senior college, (2) the junior aca- 
demie, a finishing course in arts and sci- 
ences, and (3) the pre-professional. For 
each of these there will be groups of cur- 
ricula so that in any of the fields the stu- 
dent will not elect isolated subjects, but a 
eurriculum with a limited amount of 
electives. 

For the academie and junior academic, 
we may recognize in each four groups: 
language and literature, the historical and 
mental sciences, the material sciences and 
the fine arts. The distinction between the 
academic and the junior academic lies in 
the fact that the academic curricula are 
built as foundations for higher liberal 
studies and will, therefore, inelude pri- 
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marily those subjects which furnish the 
groundwork for senior and graduate study 
in arts and sciences, stressing particularly 
the tools of knowledge and investigation, 
such as languages, mathematics, history 
and the fundamental sciences. 

Within the same fields the junior aca- 
demie curricula will be built up as finishing 
courses. Each curriculum will be an inte- 
grated whole so that whichever one of these 
four groups the student elects, he will find 
a curriculum fairly prescribed with sub- 
ject-matter integrated into large units, such 
as five-hour courses throughout the year, 
and all organized and presented with the 
distinct understanding that this two-year 
course is to give the student the best pos- 
sible introduction to practical life through 
this amount of liberal training. The main 
object of these junior academic curricula 
will be preparation for intelligent citizen- 
ship. History, for example, will not be 
chopped up into technical small units, but 
there will be one five-hour course, present- 
ing in bold outline the development of civi- 
lization not only from the historical, but 
from the economic, social, ethical and 
esthetic points of view. Biology will not be 
split up into zoology and botany, but there 
will be one five-hour course in biology, 
treating the subject distinctly with the 
recognition that the subject is not studied 
as a tool for higher technical training, but 
as a general orientation for the understand- 
ing and appreciation of daily life. The 
same general type of treatment will be ac- 
corded the subject-matter in each of the 
other groups. Each field of knowledge 
will, therefore, be presented in a sort of 
survey course in such units as English, his- 
tory, political and social sciences, psychol- 
ogy and ethies, physical sciences, biological! 
sciences and art, with such follow-up 
courses as will stimulate the student to an 
intelligent interest in these fields of know!- 
edge throughout life. The junior academic 
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course will thus become the college course 
‘‘for the people.’’ 

For the purpose of the pre-professional 
courses there will be a series of more or 
less distinetive curricula, making use, how- 
ever, of only such courses as are regularly 
found in the academic field ; that is, only so- 
called liberal subjects. Thus, the pre- 
medical course is perhaps at the present 
time somewhat too severely prescribed, al- 
though it is purely an arts and science 
course. There is a wholesome movement 
on foot to liberalize this prescription. Pre- 
commerce should, perhaps, prescribe very 
little in addition to the general require- 
ments for this semi-professional degree. 
Law seems to have no strong inclination to 
prescribe anything, except two years of 
straight academic training, well distributed 
on the theory that the principle of concen- 
tration is served in the professional course. 
The same is true in education, as well as in 
the semi-professional courses of music and 
fine arts. 


Il. TECHNOLOGICAL OR SEMI-VOCATIONAL 
CouURSES 


More than half of the content will be 
such as is now found in a standard college 
course; a quarter, or a trifle more, may be 
purely technical training for a vocation. 
For example, an auto mechanic needs to 
know English, physics, chemistry and what 
we may classify in one group as citizenship. 
His training for skill will be one laboratory 
course each year in the workshop. These 
technological courses may be of the general 
type of the technological institute organized 
a generation or two ago, but now compara- 
tively extinet on account of the eraze for 
four-year institutions. As samples of 
courses in this group we may mention the 
following: 

(1) The normal training institute. This 
institute will correspond in scope and func- 
tion to the two-year normal school of the 
best type, with the specific function of 
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training teachers for the primary and ele- 
mentary grades in the public schools. This 
level of teacher preparation is the most neg- 
lected. The normal schools have deserted 
their original function for the purpose of 
becoming colleges, and something must be 
done to replace them. Those which have 
become teachers colleges and have thereby 
thrown the two-year certificate into dis- 
graceful shadow, must reorganize so as to 
give the two-year course a dignified status. 
But Iowa, for example, has one recognized 
normal training course in the Teachers Col- 
lege, while more than two hundred high 
schools offer normal training courses of a 
secondary level. This high-school edu- 
eation is not adequate preparation for 
elementary teaching. We must provide 
junior college facilities which will raise this 
level of instruction for those who are now 
limited to high-school facilities. The desul- 
tory taking of two years in a ‘‘standard’’ 
college does not answer the purpose. The 
courses can not be ‘‘picked up,’’ but must 
be designed specifically for this level of 
teacher training. Those who are going into 
administration in the elementary and pri- 
mary schools will, of course, need to take 
the four-year course or more. 

(2) The business institute. The old- 
fashioned business college, which was of 
secondary school level, served a wholesome 
purpose in the community, but it went out 
of fashion because the high schools took 
over the job. But at the present time there 
is a greater demand for a brief business 
course at the collegiate level than there was 
at the high school level a generation ago, 
and this should be met. It is not met at all 
by our standard colleges of commerce, 
which are designed primarily to make schol- 
ars and financiers, and hold it entirely be- 
neath their dignity to educate immediately 
for the middle levels the bulk of business 
life. 

This business institute may well have as 
one distinctive unit a secretarial course in 
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which English is the backbone, stenography 
and typing are required, and such things 
as bookkeeping, reference work, filing and 
editing are taught in addition to the liberal 
subjects. 

(3) The institute of applied science. In 
institutes of mechanic arts about half of the 
subjects will be uniform for all, and there 
will be certain subjects designed as prepa- 
ration for work in specific fields, such as 
carpentry, plumbing, electrical work, auto- 
motive work, foremanship in specific indus- 
tries, building contracting, city manage- 
ment, industrial personnel work; in short, 
all the various oceupations in the com- 
munity in which we desire to have skilled 
workmen who have enough of the theory 
of their work with fundamental training 
for skill and a cultural setting which will 
make them skilled workmen and _ self- 
respecting citizens. Hampton Institute, 
for the colored people of the South, is a 
splendid example of this type of insti- 
tution. 

(4) The institute of home economics. 
A course in the arts of home-keeping, not 
for the preparation of teachers or special- 
ists, but purely a home training in the 
school in which vital interests, such as child 
welfare, heredity and euthenies, will play 
an important réle so that a girl who wants 
a general education for home life will get 
out of the training in that course a more 
effective education for her purpose than is 
ordinarily gotten out of the four-year 
course in which there is no objective. In 
addition to the specific training in the home 
arts it will cultivate for her a love for home 
life, a feeling for culture and an interest 
in reading and travel. 

(5) The musical institute. This will 
organize a large part of what is now pri- 
vate instruction in the city under well- 
trained and certified musicians for ele- 
mentary instruction in music and those 
academic subjects which should go with a 
musical education. Much of what is now 
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given as private individual instruction will 
be organized into group instruction to good 
economy. Instruction in music is at the 
present time unorganized, uneconomical, 
without standards of professional training 
for teachers, and without organization for 
a balanced education of the pupil. Music 
and art should have their place in any lib- 
eral arts curriculum, but the musical insti- 
tute should provide a special opportunity 
for the first two years of eollegiate train- 
ing, with musie as the central theme. This 
institute will be a civie center around 
which the musical activities of the city will 
organize and cooperate, because the oppor- 
tunity for hearing good music and partici- 
pating in performance is essential to good 
training; and unless music reaches into the 
home and the homes of friends, it is not 
music. 

(6) The institute of art. This will dove- 
tail with community art interests and fur- 
nish opportunity for training in graphic 
and plastic arts, both pure and applied, 
together with such academic subjects as are 
essential in art education. It will, of 
course, serve as the art center of the com- 
munity and will influence not only the 
home life but the civie life—the buildings, 
decorations and pleasures of the city. 

In addition to these, a variety of junior 
courses, depending upon the industrial and 
social needs of the community and not in- 
cluded in the aforementioned, may develop 
as we proceed to apply planful forethought 
in the instruction for citizenship in gen- 
eral and in training for all oceupations 
which involve intelligent workmanship or 
leadership at the middle level of society. 

To what extent the education for life at 
this junior college level should dovetail in 
organic connection with the life and indus- 
try in the city will be one of our problems. 
It would seem probable that the distinction 
between school and workaday life will 
break up more and more as we fit school 
into life. School activities in the normal 
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growth of the child need to be interrupted 
with actual contacts with vocational activi- 
ties. Whether this can best be done by a 
year or more of interruption of school work 
or by the dovetailing of occupation with 
school work remains to be seen. One thing 
is certain: our method of teaching is going 
from the method of instruction to the 
method of doing things more and more, and 
the junior college level would seem to be 
the most profitable period for the extension 
of the doing into the actual organized ac- 
tivities of the community, usually with cor- 
responding extension of the length of train- 
ing. This feature will be most conspicuous 
in the technological courses. 

The problem of transfer is oneof the dis- 
tinective features in the plan here proposed. 
It is contemplated that two types of two- 
year institutions—the academic and the 
technological—will be organized on a com- 
mon basis into one state-wide or nation- 
wide system, whereby educational stand- 
ards may be upheld and each may serve as 
a dragnet to gather in students who may 
to advantage transfer to another junior 
college, or at the end of the junior course 
transfer from one educational plan to an- 
other. For example, a girl fresh from high 
school who loves musie may enter the musi- 
cal institute in her home city ; but after the 
end of two years she may have found her- 
self in her academic subjects so that she 
desires to go into the straight arts and 
science course. This will be possible by the 
earning of a few extra credits in required 
subjects which have been omitted during 
her first two years, and the concentration 
upon a musical training in those first two 
years may prove a better educational pol- 
iey than that ordinarily pursued in an arts 
and science course. A boy may start in the 
pre-medical course and, at the end of that 
time, may find that he wishes to have a 
senior college education. He can go on 
without any loss of time or credit. Again, 
if he should transfer to law, pharmacy or 
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dentistry, he could do so without much, if 
any, loss of credit. A boy starting in the 
pre-commerce course may discover that he 
is not going to be a scholar and will, there- 
fore, be better off with a technological edu- 
cation. He may by a little sacrifice trans- 
fer at the end of the first year into those 
courses which prepare him immediately for 
business. 

The value of this dragnet feature of the 


.junior course, which appeals to immediate 


interest of the pupil, can not be overesti- 
mated. It throws the pupil immediately 
into the field in which he desires to achieve 
and gives him two years in which to find 
himself and to learn whether or not he 
wishes to go in the same direction or in 
some other direction. Additional training 
of a half year, or even a year, will be no 
detriment ; and, with present provisions for 
summer schools, this will introduce no seri- 
ous difficulty. On the other hand, the 
acquisition, at the early college level, of a 
skill such as that of accounting in business, 
art or even stenography, may be of better 
disciplinary value and a more serviceable 
tool than any other subject elected in the 
course. It is common experience that stu- 
dents who have entered upon an immediate 
practical course and have then decided to 
continue in higher education as a rule have 
a far more vital hold on their subjects in 
higher education than those who have gone 
directly into that field. 

In attempting thus to put the two types 
of junior colleges into an interlocking sys- 
tem, great freedom should be allowed for 
individuality of institutions, and stand- 
ardizing should simply be a sort of gentle- 
man’s agreement for the convenience of 
students. A violation of the agreement 
will, however, immediately show itself in 
the way of penalties to students in trans- 
fers and promotions and possibly in the 
way of failure in recognition of the insti- 
tution on the ground of inadequate stand- 
ards. 
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There are certain things upon which all 
may agree. For example, the entrance 
requirements will be the same as the pre- 
vailing college entrance requirements and 
students who propose to take the techno- 
logical courses in the junior college will, 
therefore, not take the vocational, but the 
classical course in the high school. A num- 
ber of subjects, such as first-year English, 
may very well be the same in all courses, 
or at least such as to answer the same pur- 
pose. The unification would be much aided 
fundamentally by the policy of accepting 
equivalents in the case of transfers, it being 
recognized that the prescribing of a par- 
ticular curriculum is merely a convenience 
in organization for order and economy and 
does not imply that the subjects chosen are 
the only ones desirable, or even of equal 
value, to others. 

One of the fundamental reasons for 
separating the junior college from the 
senior college in the four-year course is to 
differentiate the methods of the two units. 
In the junior college the highest art of 
teaching should be brought to bear. This 
may be contrasted with freedom and en- 
couragement of initiative in the senior 
college. These two years should be a mas- 
sive survey of the fields covered, particu- 
larly with the aim of showing relationship 
of fields of knowledge and fundamental 
principles, giving the student the informa- 
tion which is necessary for an independent 
point of view and later exercise of initia- 
tive. 

By a restricted curriculum we may 
secure large classes under direction of the 
ablest instructors in the institutions, so that 
students in a subject may be organized 
into lecture divisions and conference or 
quiz sections on the basis of ability, with 
appropriate spread of assignment. This 
will lead to the development of the tools of 
instruction, such as diagnostic examination 
for admission and sorting, internal adjust- 
ments during the semester, objective semes- 
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ter examinations and rigid provision for 
order of sequence. Perhaps the most prom- 
ising development that will appear in the 
art of teaching during these two years will 
be the gradual introduction of the project 
method, whereby students will do all their 
work in laboratory or class room and oper- 
ate largely as a socialized group learning 
by doing. The actual business transaction 
system which prevailed in the old-fashioned 
business college will come back at a higher 
level, and very much more effective on 
account of new educational controls which 
have come in during recent years. 

The most frequent objection to the junior 
college idea here advocated is that there is 
no demand for it: students do not want 
short courses and the community does not 
have any place for people so trained. This 
criticism is true as a statement of fact in 
many situations; but we must bear in mind 
that there has been no fair test. Let us 
consider first the matter of demand on the 
part of the community. It will be assumed 
without argument that the higher the edu- 
cational level the smaller number there will 
be who can and should profit by it; or, from 
the point of view of the community, the 
higher the training of an individual the 
smaller number of this class the community 
can absorb; that is, there should be many 
more people trained during say the ages 
of eighteen to twenty than during the ages 
of twenty to twenty-two. 

In the second place, so far as student 
demand is concerned, the student has no 
choice at present. With very rare excep- 
tion he has to choose between no college or 
four years of college, and there are masses 
of potential students who are never heard 
from in academic life because they are not 
ready to take this full leap. It may be 
objected that a student may take as little 
of college as he wishes, but he really can 
not because he encounters the vicious sys- 
tem that classifies all students who drop 
out during the four years as eliminants, 
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which means that they are looked upon by 
the institution as failures in some respects. 
They did not get under the sacred halo of 
the four-year degree. Even if the student 
should wish to take a part of the college 
course, he is deterred by the fact that the 
ordinary requirements are such as very 
often foree him to take unprofitable sub- 
jects, such as are not adapted to a short 
course, either in scope or method. 

It will be said that we have had short 
courses in agriculture and we have had 
normal schools and we have had institutes 
of technology, all of the two-year rank, and 
they have passed out. Why have they 
passed out? There are several reasons. 
The historic reason, that there is~always 
room at the top, has been literally true up 
to the present time, so that when a student 
has finished a two-year course he has gone 
on to a higher degree. This has led all 
these institutions to become four-year col- 
leges, and with the coming of the four-year 
schedule all kinds of premiums are set upon 
the last two years and the earning of the 
four-year degree, to the utter discourage- 
ment and disparagement of the two-year 
course. As a result, the two-year diploma 
has not aequired any status and this has 
foreed a temporizing with secondary train- 
ing as a substitute, such as the short courses 
in agriculture (a few weeks), the high- 
school normal training course and the voca- 
tional training of all kinds down in the 
high school. In other words, there has been 
a hierarchy of unfortunate forces which 
have up to the present time held education 
for democracy within the realm of the sec- 
ondary schools. The colleges have sat firm 
on the lid of vested educational aristocracy. 

But we have come to the breaking point 
from several points of view. The high- 
school course a generation ago was a liberal 
training. The demand and facilities for 
liberal training have increased easily two 
years in a generation, so that the pressure 
now at the junior level is as strong as it 
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was a generation ago at the high school 
level. A generation ago vocational train- 
ing was struggling for recognition at the 
secondary level. Now there is not a first- 
class city that does not have a technological 
high school in which excellent instruction 
is given at the secondary level. But the 
general rise in the demand for education of 
the industrial class has been such that if 
opportunity presented itself there would be 
as much demand for vocational training at 
the junior college level to-day as there was 
at the high school level a generation ago. 

The time has come for a nation-wide 
recognition of this deep gap in our educa- 
tional organization and to provide for a 
natural stopping place at the end of two 
years of college training, giving for this a 
junior degree or certificate which will grad- 
ually acquire a recognized status. The 
community will finally come to appreciate 
the larger opportunities for higher educa- 
tion of the middle classes, the reasonable- 
ness of this provision, and the wisdom of 
giving this junior degree a status in occu- 
pations for which it trains. J.C.G. (Junior 
College Graduate) might be a suitable 
degree. 

These junior colleges will draw a consid- 
erable number of those who are now in the 
standard colleges and often for very good 
reasons; but the main body of junior col- 
lege constituency will come from those 
classes of the community or those types of 
students that are not now represented in 
college. It will really be a new type of 
student body of a distinctly American ori- 
gin and character. 

Granting now that we shall have these 
types of institutions at the junior college 
level, where shall they be located and how 
shall they be related to other institutions? 
It is possible to forecast some of the reason- 
able probabilities. In the first place, all 
the permanent colleges of arts and sciences 
may be organized into two levels—the 
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junior college and the senior college—for 
all purposes heretofore recognized. 

But with the spread of college opportu- 
nities there will be more and more demand 
for, and economic justification of, distribu- 
tion of the institutions among the principal 
centers of the country—in other words, 
decentralization. This will take the form 
of junior colleges. These junior colleges 
may be private institutions; such as the 
private colleges to-day, endowed or com- 
mercial or public, such as the junior col- 
lege which is an extension of the high- 
school system. The latter may be of two 
kinds, either purely collegiate or in the 
nature of a municipal college. It is aston- 
ishing that it has not seemed to occur to 
cities to attach the municipal features to 
the junior college, as is done in the munici- 
pal university. By municipal feature I 
mean making the institution function in 
the city as a whole, and not only within the 
school walls. 

It will probably be only the rare eases 
that all the junior college features will be 
found in one institution. Such may be the 
case in a metropolis junior college in a 
large city or the junior college of a state 
university or large college, which may 
function in the same capacity with a lim- 
ited constituency. On the other hand, indi- 
vidual specialized institutions should be 
encouraged, especially those of the techno- 
logical types. Normal institutes will seat- 
ter throughout the states and these institu- 
tions might well be exclusive for the train- 
ing of primary and elementary teachers. 
Alongside of them may be other indepen- 
dent institutions—the business institute or 
a mechanic arts institute or a music insti- 
tute or an art institute or technological 
institutes—each for a single and special- 
ized purpose. 

In other words, wherever there is an 
adequate constituency we should encourage 
the development of institutions for a spe- 
cific purpose and from these segregated 
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institutions there may be a gradual transi. 
tion through types of institutions that take 
on more and more features under a com- 
mon administration and plan. It is not 
necessary, for example, that a standard 
college, or even a university, should under. 
take the technological courses, although in 
the case of a university I think it would be 
decidedly advantageous to operate these on 
the same level as the pre-professional and 
academic junior college. The engineering 
school, e.g., could to good advantage oper- 
ate the junior college institute of applied 
science as a sort of by-product. 

Where the junior college is an extension 
of the publie school system in a city, it is 
essential that the plant and staff shall be 
bodily separated from the high school, be- 
cause at the end of the high-school course 
the pupils are at the stage at which they 
need a radical break or fresh start in the 
way of motivation and application. They 
need specifically to get away from their 
high-school associates and activities and 
enter upon what will seem to them a digni- 
fied and serious arena. Publie junior col- 
leges should certainly not be located in 
cities or areas with a population of less 
than seventy-five thousand. 

The importance of the break between 
high school and college is thoroughly recog- 
nized in America. It furnishes a dignified, 
natural finishing place for large numbers 
of students and an opportunity for a radi- 
eal change of environment, associates, 
methods of study and motivation for those 
who proceed to the college level. In like 
manner the plan here proposed provides 
a much needed junction which may prove 
a happy terminal station for many and a 
convenient transfer station for those who 
proceed into the higher levels. The advan- 
tages are pedagogical, economical and 
social. 

CaRL E. SEASHORE 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN 
RUSSIA 

Tue Congress of Natural Scientists which has 
just ended its sittings in Moseow, according to 
The Christian Science Monitor, from which we 
quote, emphasized very frankly the defects 
which still exist in the Russian higher educa- 
tional system and which must be remedied be- 
fore the proper training of a new generation 
of natural scientifie students can be assured. 
The resolution which the congress adopted after 
hearing the reports of the representatives of 
the Russian and Ukrainian Education Com- 
missariats, Lunaecharsky and Riappo, pointed 
out quite definitely the outstanding weak spots 
in the present-day educational structure. 

“The tempo of development of the higher 
schools remains considerably behind the growth 
of the productive forces of the country,” so the 
resolution runs, adding that this threatens with 
serious danger the plan of transforming Russia 
into an industrialized country, unless in the 
near future the expenses for the universities 
and the seientifie research institutions are reck- 
med as part of the general costs of the in- 
dustrialization of the country. It seems that 
the preparation of students who enter the uni- 
versities from high schools and technical schools 
is generally unsatisfactory, and this, in the 
opinion of many participants in the congress, 
is due to the very inadequate sums which are 
assigned for secondary education. 

Other grievances of the Russian natural sci- 
entists are the seanty appropriations for new 
text-books and scientifie equipment and the very 
low salaries of professors in the universities and 
for seientifie workers in general. The normal 
salary of a Russian professor is 110 rubles 
($55) a month, a sum which is quite inadequate 
for the maintenance of a family with the 
present cost of living in Russia. The result 
of this condition is that most professors hold 
two or more posts, with consequent almost in- 
evitable overstrain and neglect of work. 

The educational authorities who spoke at the 
congress were more or less on the defensive. 
Admitting that the universities were far from 
adequately provided with funds, they pointed 
to the poverty of the state and emphasized the 
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progress which has been made in certain di- 
rections during the last few years. So the state 
expenditures on higher education in Russia in- 
creased from 14,000,000 rubles in 1923-24 to 
28,000,000 in 1924-25 and 36,000,000 in 1925- 
26. At the same time, and especially during 
the last academic year, university discipline has 
been to some extent restored; the excessive 
powers of the student committees have been 
curbed; there is more emphasis on intellectual 
qualifications and less on political reeommenda- 
tions in the matter of admitting first-year stu- 
dents. 


THE SUMMER MEETING AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

THE summer meeting, which alternates be- 
tween the Universities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, will this year be held at Oxford from July 
29 to August 18, according to an announcement 
of the University Extension Lectures Commit- 
tee. “Shakespeare and the England of his 
Time” is the main subject of study. There will 
also be a special course on zoology and lectures 
on religion, philosophy and ethics. 

Professor Sir Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, of 
Cambridge, will deliver the inaugural lecture on 
Friday, July 29. The lecturers include about 
twenty Shakesperean scholars of England, who 
will diseuss the work of Shakespeare from many 
angles. 

In addition to the lectures there will be classes 
in “The Economic Organization of Society in 
Shakespeare’s England,” “ Some Types of Char- 
acter in Shakespeare’s Plays” and “Verse 
Speaking.” Conferences will be held on “The 
Production of Shakespeare’s Plays in Sehools” 
and “Amateur Productions of Shakespeare's 
Plays.” 

The course in zoology is announced as open 
“for a limited number of qualified students,” 
and is “intended primarily for teachers of sci- 
ence in secondary schools.” The program in re- 
ligion, philosophy and ethics is to be announced 
later. 

The price of tickets for the whole meeting is 
£2, 2s.; for Part I or Part II, £1, 10s. “The 
number of tickets to be issued to applicants 
from any one foreign country (including U. 
S. A.) is strictly limited.” Applications for 
tickets should be addressed to the Secretary to 
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the Delegacy for Extra-mural Studies, The Rev- 
erend F. E. Hutchinson, Acland House, 40 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 

In 1927 there will be one session of the sum- 
mer school, from Tuesday, July 5, to Saturday, 
August 13. 

Courses will be offered in architecture, astron- 
omy, botany, chemistry, economies, education, 
engineering sciences, English, fine arts, French, 
geology, German, government, Greek, history, 
horticulture, hygiene, Italian, Latin, mathe- 
matics, medical sciences, music philosophy, 
physical education, physies, psychology, public 
speaking, social ethics and Spanish. Most of 
these courses are accepted as_half-courses 
toward the degrees of A.B., A.A., and 8.B., but 
ean not be counted in addition to the corre- 
sponding courses in Harvard College. 

By votes of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
and the faculty of the Graduate School of Edu- 
eation, a program consisting entirely of summer 
school work may be presented for the degree 
of A.M. in certain fields of study and for the 
degree of Ed.M. 

Harvard undergraduates with an average of 
B or better during the previous academic year 
and men who, for special reasons, have obtained 
the consent of the dean of Harvard College, 
may, in the summer school of 1927, be allowed 
to count toward the degree of A.B. or 8.B. two 
summer courses, but no undergraduate shall be 
permitted to obtain credit for more than one 
full course. Undergraduates not in the above 
categories will not be permitted to obtain 
credit for more than one half-course. 

Undergraduates from other colleges taking 
summer work in order to make up a deficiency 
should consult the dean of their college and also 
the director of the summer school regarding 
their choice of courses. 

Tutorial instruction in certain departments 
will be offered for students in Harvard College 
and Radcliffe College. This instruction, which 
is open only to Harvard and Radcliffe wnder- 
graduates, is confined to the student’s field of 
concentration and will be similar in all respects 
to that given during the regular academic year. 
Course credit will not be given for such work. 
Harvard undergraduates desiring to carry on 
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tutorial work in this way will be required to 
register in the summer school and will be 
charged the usual tuition fee. Students who 
wish to do tutorial work should consult the 
director of the school before June 15, 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

One of the special features of the Summer 
Quarter in the University of Chicago School of 
Education will be the courses for administrative 
officers of higher institutions, which will be given 
by Chancellor Samuel Paul Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, and Professor Floyd Wesley 
Reeves, of the University of Kentucky. In ad- 
dition to these courses there will be a series of 
conferences during the week of July 18, to 
which administrative officers of universities, col- 
leges and normal schools are most cordially in- 
vited. The morning sessions of the conferences 
will be devoted to the discussion of some of the 
important problems in college and university 
education, such as orientation courses, student 
personnel and junior college curriculum. The 
afternoon sessions will be devoted to the inter- 
ests of administrative officers of various types, 
such as presidents and vice-presidents, deans, 
registrars, auditors and other financial officers. 

The plans for the conferences are based on 
suggestions made by more than one hundred ad- 
ministrative officers who were in attendance last 
summer. It was the unanimous recommendation 
of the group that the conferences provided last 
July should be continued by the university and 
should be expanded along the lines that have 
just been indicated. 

Another special feature during the second 
term of the summer quarter will be the institute 
of library science, under the directorship of 
Ernest J. Reece, associate professor of library) 
administration, Columbia University. He will 
be assisted by Professor W. W. Charters and 
Professor Frank N. Freeman, of the College of 
Education. The institute will provide courses 
for teachers in library science schools. All the 
courses in this field will be given in the College 
of Education during the coming summer, pend- 
ing the organization of the graduate school of 
library science, financial provision for which was 
announced some months ago. 
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YALE ALUMNI DINNERS 


Cmier Justice Wittiam Howarp Tart 
headed the list of speakers who addressed their 
30,000 fellow-alumni at the Yale “Round-the- 
World-Dinner,” which was held on Wednesday 
evening, April 20, in nearly two hundred cities 
linked together by two radio networks aggrega- 
ting twenty-seven broadcasting stations. Within 
the range of his voice were probably more 
than fifteen million radio listeners. 

Other well-known speakers on the program 
were Dr. George E. Vincent, president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation; Dr. James Row- 
land Angell, president of Yale University, and 
Dr. Arthur Twining Hadley, president-emeritus 
of Yale. The first two named broadcasted 
from New York. The Yale University Glee 
Club went on the air from New York, and 
from that city also was directed by radio 
the singing of “Bright College Years.” Dr. 
Hadley broadcasted from Chicago, and Dean 
Clarence W. Mendell, of Yale College, from 
Cleveland. Mr. Taft, who was graduated from 
Yale College in 1878, and went back to New 
Haven to teach in the Yale Law School for eight 
years, after his term as President of the United 
States, spoke before a microphone in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The fact that the Yale dinners were held 
in widely separated places “with the time of 
day differing twice around the clock,” made 
it necessary for President Angell to broadcast 
early in the afternoon as well as later in the 
evening. “It is a curiosity of time-keeping that 
his first speech was heard on Tuesday in Hono- 
lulu, while his second speech was heard on 
Thursday in Manila.” Yale men in Hawaii 
got both speeches from the air, one when their 
time was shortly after 11 P. M. on April 19, 
and the other about 6:30 A. M. on the twentieth. 
The alumni in Manila planned a late breakfast 
on April 21, and those in Tokio an early lunch- 
eon on the same day, in the hope of hearing the 
program. 

Other cities in which Yale reunions were 
synchronized with those held in the United 
States included London, The Hague, Paris, 
Geneva, Rome, Tarsus, Cape Town, Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. Yale men cruising 
on various seas also tuned in. 

A score of leading professors and officers of 
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the university traveled to various parts of this 
country, as far away as the Pacific Coast, to tell 
the alumni the story of life at Yale to-day. In 
certain places too distant for such personal 
visits Yale motion pictures of activities in class- 
room and campus were shown. 

The event, which Yale authorities believed 
was by far the greatest university reunion ever 
held, signaled the opening of the general cam- 
paign to add $20,000,000 to Yale’s endowment 
for teaching and study. Nearly half of this 
amount, it was announced a few days ago, has 
been guaranteed by preliminary pledges which 
came in while the campaign was being organ- 
ized. 

A partial list of speakers and places where 
Yale alumni gathered is as follows: 


Burlington, Vt., Professor Carl F. Schreiber, of the 
Yale faculty. 

Boston, Professor Edward Bliss Reed, of the Yale 
faculty. 

Providence, Professor Jack R. Crawford, of the 
Yale faculty. 

Hartford, Everett V. Meeks, dean of the Yale 
School of the Fine Arts. 

Springfield, Mass., Professor Andrew Keogh, libra- 
rian of Yale University. 

Waterbury, Conn., Professor Percy T. Walden, dean 
of the freshman year at Yale. 

Bridgeport, Conn., Professor Charles H. Warren, 
dean of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. 
New York, Dr. James Rowland Angell, president 
of Yale University; Dr. George E. Vincent, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation; George 
Parmly Day, treasurer of Yale University; F. 

Trubee Davison and Otto T. Bannard. 

Albany, Mr. Dean Sage, of New York City. 

Rochester, Professor Robert D. French, of the Yale 
faculty. 

Utiea, Dr. George B. Cutten, president of Colgate 
University. 

Buffalo, Robert M. Hutchins, acting dean of the 
Yale School of Law. 

Philadelphia, Professor William Lyon Phelps, of 
the Yale faculty. 

Washington, D. C., Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft and Professor Chauncey B. Tinker, of the 
Yale faculty. 

Roanoke, Va., Dr. Charles J. Smith, president of 
Roanoke College. 

Orlando, Fla., Dr. Hamilton Holt, president of 
Rollins College. 
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Cleveland, Professor Clarence W. Mendell, dean of 
Yale College, and Richard F. Grant. 

Cincinnati, Professor Charles Seymour, of the Yale 
faculty. 

Dayton, Ohio, Judge Harold Sprigg. 

Indianapolis, Professor Norman 8. Buck, of the 
Yale faculty. 

Detroit, Professor Stanley T. Williams, of the Yale 
faculty. 

Milwaukee, Professor Edward 8. Noyes, of the Yale 
faculty. 

St. Paul, Professor Sydney K. Mitchell, of the Yale 
faculty. 

St. Louis, Professor Frederick S. Jones, ex-dean of 
Yale College, and Harry B. Wallace. 

Denver, Professor R. Selden Rose, of Yale faculty. 

San Francisco, Professor Henry 8S. Graves, provost 
of Yale University. 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
STATE 

Tue following letter has been addressed by 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, to trustees of 
common school districts: 

On the evening of Tuesday, May 3 next, the 
voters in nearly 9,000 common school districts of 
New York State will have opportunity to show 
their interest in the welfare of their boys and girls. 
This interest will be shown by the attendance of 
parents and patrons at the annual school meetings 
and by the action taken there to provide good school 
facilities. A good school can not be maintained 
unless there is real school sentiment to support it. 
Even a small school will be a better school if there 
are a well-qualified, energetic teacher, comfortable 
surroundings and a reasonable amount of equip- 
ment. 

It is not, and never has been, the policy of the 
commissioner of education and of the board of 
regents to close all the one-room schools of the 
state and to require children to be transported long 
distances to the schools located in the villages. The 
department has never supported any legislation 
which has had such an intent. Even in central 
rural school districts the commissioner of educa- 
tion has required that schools therein be main- 
tained for the first six grades unless the voters in 
any district, as it existed prior to the establish- 
ment of the central district, should vote to close the 
school in such district at a meeting duly called to 
vote on the proposition. Upon recommendation of 
the department, an amendment was passed at the 
last session of the legislature to put this rule of 
the commissioner into the law itself. This should 
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be the best evidence that the education department 
does not favor the compulsory closing of schools 
and the forced transportation of small pupils. 

The principal legislation promoted and supported 
by the department of education in recent years has 
had two purposes: first, to relieve the local tax 
burden; and second, to provide better school facili- 
ties for rural boys and girls. That we have been 
successful in this respect is shown by the greatly 
increased state aid that has been apportioned to 
school districts this year. Many rural communi- 
ties also are learning the educational and financial 
advantages that result in the formation of central 
rural school districts. 

Teachers for rural boys and girls should be as 
well trained as are those who instruct village and 
city boys and girls. To this end the department 
has followed a consistent policy of strengthening 
the teachers’ training classes, in which a large per- 
centage of the teachers of the one-room schools 
receive their first training. 

It is our desire that every rural boy and girl, 
wherever he may live, shall have the opportunity 
for good elementary and good high-school instruc- 
tion, and that this opportunity shall be possible at 
a reasonable local rate of taxation. 

District boundaries were laid out more than a 
century ago, and naturally, due to changed condi- 
tions, some adjustments of these boundaries need 
to be made if adequate school facilities are to be 
provided and if the school tax burden is to be 
equitably distributed. Such adjustments can be 
made without injustice to any community and usu- 
ally are made with the support of the people in the 
districts affected. 

In the confident belief that the vast majority of 
the people want to provide good educational oppor 
tunities in all the districts of the state, we are look- 
ing forward to the ensuing school year as one of 
progress in the field of rural education, and we 
pledge you our best efforts for the efficient man 
agement of all the schools, both rural and urban. 


THE CITY SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE 

Wiitram CurrAN, Democratic candidate for 
mayor of the city of Baltimore, in making an 
address before the German Democratic Club on 
April 14, pledged himself in case of election to 
reappoint Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Warren 8. Seipp 
and Theodore E. Straus as members of the 
school board. Mr. Curran, in his address, said: 


I will throttle any attempt to inject politics into 
the schools. The school board will run the schools 
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and so far as it lies in my power, no interference 
with that board will be tolerated. 

The present school board has the confidence of 
the people of Baltimore and so far will I be unaf- 
fected by any political consideration that I can 
now say that I will reappoint to succeed themselves 
the three present members of the board whose 
terms will expire next March. 

After careful investigation I have found that 
they are thoroughly satisfactory officials, and al- 
though, as I am informed, some of them were ap- 
pointed by my opponent, I will not permit any con- 
sideration of that sort to influence me. 

I want the schools administered with one idea in 
view—the best interest of the school children. I 
spent three years of my life as a teacher in the 
publie schools. I studied pedagogy under the 
present superintendent of public instruction, Dr. 
David E. Weglein, for whom I have always had 
the very highest regard and affection. 

I feel that one of my real friends at the Balti- 
more bar is William L. Rawls, president of the 
sxhool board. I will do everything in my power to 
see that the present efficient administration of the 
schools is continued. 

No better investment can be made by the tax- 
payers of Baltimore City than the maintenance of 
the publie schools on an efficient basis. While 
recognizing the right of every parent to educate his 
hildren in a school of his own choosing, it will be 
my fondest ambition as mayor of Baltimore City 
to see that the public-school system here is raised 
to a level above that of any other city in the coun- 
try, and I will devote my time and energy to this 
result. 


THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND 
Tue Commission on Secondary Schools of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland met on April 
2 at the Hotel Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The 
membership of the commission consists of Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University; Dr. 
George William McClelland, vice-provost, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Professor Radcliffe 
Heermance, director of admissions, Princeton 
University; Dr. L. L. Jackson, assistant commis- 
sioner of secondary education, New Jersey State 
Department of Education; Miss Miriam A. 
Bytel, head mistress of St. Mary’s School, New 
York City; Dr. John H. Denbigh, principal, 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn; Mr. 
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Thurston Davies, head master, Nichols School, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. Richard M. Gumere, head 
master, William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. William A. Wetzel, principal of the 
Senior High School, Trenton; Dr. David E. 
Weglein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, 
and Dr. E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman. 

The entire commission was present at the 
meeting and a definite statement of policy and 
general administrative procedure was formu- 
lated and adopted. The commission adopted a 
state committee plan similar to that used by 
other accrediting associations. Each state com- 
mittee will consist of a resident member of the 
commission, a public high-school principal, a 
private secondary-school headmaster, a registrar 
or director of admissions of a higher institution, 
a professor of secondary education, a member 
of the state department in charge of secondary 
education and the chairman of the commission, 
ex-officio. New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia will each have a 
state committee as indicated; New York and 
Pennsylvania will each have two state commit- 
tees, the state department official and the chair- 
man of the commission serving on both commit- 
tees. This modification of the state committee 
plan for these two states seems desirable be- 
cause of the large number of schools in each and 
their wide geographical distribution. 

Because of the great increase in college and 
university enrollment within the past few years, 
there is imperative need for an accredited list 
that will aid the secondary schools in establish- 
ing contacts with higher institutions. The de- 
mand for a reliable list of accredited schools is 
coming from higher institutions with greater 
force each year. There is need also for an active 
agency to study the problems confronting the 
secondary schools of the Middle States territory. 
The commission hopes to function in the three- 
fold capacity of an agency for (1) articulating 
secondary and high schools, (2) establishing 
and maintaining an accredited list and (3) pro- 
moting research for the solution of problems in 
secondary education in the region represented 
by the association. 

A central office has been established for the 
commission and placed in direct charge of the 
chairman. Much preliminary work has been 
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done. A complete directory consisting of 3,393 
public and private secondary schools has been 
compiled. This large number of schools re- 
veals the extent of the problem of accrediting 
in this territory. The commission plans to pro- 
ceed at once through the central office in estab- 
lishing contacts with the schools. Information 
concerning any phase of the work may be se- 
eured by communicating with the chairman of 
the Commission on Secondary Schools, 109 Ben- 
nett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE trustees of Princeton University have an- 
nounced the establishment of the Charles A. 
Young professorship of astronomy and the ap- 
pointment of Professor Henry Norris Russell, 
director of the observatory, as the first incum- 
bent. The professorship is in memory of 
Charles A. Young, professor of astronomy at 
the university from 1877 to 1908. 

NicHoLas Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University, was the speaker at the 
Founders’ Day exercises of the University of 
Virginia on April 12. In the afternoon a 
reception was given Dr. Butler at Monticello, 
the home of Jefferson. 





To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Chester Noyes Greenough as dean of Har- 
vard College, Alfred Chester Hanford, a grad- 
uate of the University of Illinois and assistant 
professor of government at Harvard, has been 
appointed to that post. 


Proressor Karu R. Stouz, of the Y. M. C. A. 
College, at Chicago, has been appointed dean 
of the Hartford School of Religious Education. 
He will fill a vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Dr. Edwin H. Knight. 


Dr. Hans Kurata, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of German 
and linguistics at the Ohio State University. 
Dr. Kurath will fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Professor Leonard Bloomfield, 
who goes to the University of Chicago at the 
close of the present school year. 

Dr. Witu1AM Leonarp CRUM, now assistant 


professor of economies at Harvard University 
and director of the Statistical Laboratory of 
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the Harvard Committee on Economie Research, 
has resigned his position and has accepted ap- 
pointment as professor of statistics in the Stan- 
ford Graduate School of Business, beginning in 
September. 


THEODORE S1zER has been appointed associate 
professor of the history of art and curator of 
paintings and sculpture at Yale University, the 
appointment effective with the beginning of the 
coming academic year in September, 1927, 

Dr. J. E. Bentiey, professor of education 
and psychology at the American University, 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed pro- 
fessor of psychology during the summer session 
of the University of Colorado. 


At Harvard University Dr. Kirtley F. 
Mather, associate professor of physiography 
and assistant geologist of the United States 
Geological Survey, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of geology; Professor Anton de Haas, 
a graduate in 1910 of Stanford University, 
professor of foreign trade at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School, where he is now a lecturer; Pro- 
fessor Norman Scott Brien Gras, now holding 
the chair of economic history at the University 
of Minnesota, professor of business history in 
the business school, and Professor Howard 
Thompson Lewis, of the University of Washing- 
ton, professor of marketing since 1923, dean of 
the College of Business Administration. 


FreperIcK A. ALDEN, of the Columbia Gram- 
mar School, has been elected president of the 
Schoolmasters’ Association of New York City 
and vicinity. 

I. M. Smirn, registrar of the University of 
Michigan, was elected president of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, at the re 
cent Atlanta meeting. 


Dr. WatLace W. Atrwoon, president of Clark 
University, has been presented with a diploma 
of the Breslau Polytechnic Institute, conferring 
on him the rank and rights of honorary senator, 
in recognition of his work in economic geogra- 
phy and his efforts for the reestablishment of 
scientific relations between America and Ger- 
many. The presentation was made by Dr. 
Bruno A. F. Dietrich, of the University of 
Breslau, who is now visiting professor of eco- 
nomie geology at Clark University. 
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Tue Order of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor has been conferred by the French gov- 
ernment upon Thomas Whittemore, of Boston, 
in recognition of his work in France as di- 
rector of the Committee for the Education of 
Russian Youth in Exile, and of his services 
in cooperating with the French government in 
making it possible for large numbers of Rus- 
sians to obtain university training. 


Proressor Linpsay Rogers, professor of pub- 
lie government at Columbia University, has been 
appointed director of the National Wholesale 
Women’s Wear Industry, with a salary which 
is reported to be $25,000 a year. Dr. Rogers 
began his new work at the headquarters of the 
organization at 455 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City, on April 17. 

Proressor G. L. GoopiinG, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been elected director 
of the National Farm School at Doylestown, Pa. 


Lowry S. Howarp, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Pasadena, California, has accepted 
the headship of the Menlo Park School, which 
has been taken over by the Stanford Committee 
and is now under a board of trustees. 


Miss Marran Gray, of P llege, Oska- 
loosa, Ia., has been appointed dean of women 
at Albion College for the coming year, to suc- 
ceed Miss Ruth Haase. 


Miss Mary Meares GAtt, assistant professor 
of French at Toledo University, has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position in American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., and Miss Dorothy 
Wulf, of Drew Seminary, has been appointed 
instructor in physical education. 


Ear E. Cummins, who is a professor of eco- 
nomies at the College of Wooster, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Wooster Sum- 
mer School. 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, who resigned as Penn- 
sylvania State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion in January, has been unanimously elected 
by the board of trustees of the Bloomsburg 
State Normal School principal of the institu- 
tion. Dr. Haas will go to Bloomsburg at the 
close of the school year. Announcement was 
made several months ago that Dr. G. C. L. 
Riemer would not be reelected principal of the 
school. 
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JosepH X. HEALY, instructor in public speak- 
ing in the College of the City of New York, has 
been appointed director of the summer session 
to succeed Dr. Daniel W. Redmond, who re- 
cently was made dean of the college. 


Governor JouN S. Fisuer, of Indiana, has 
retired from the trusteeship of the Indiana State 
Normal School, as his position prevents him 
holding office in a state-aided institution. He 
is, succeeded by Mr. J. Blair Sutton. 


Trustees of Boston University have been 
elected as follows: The Right Reverend Charles 
Lewis Slattery, D.D., bishop coadjutor of the 
Protestant Episcopal diocese of Massachusetts; 
Gaspar G. Bacon, member of the Massachusetts 
Senate, and Percy E. Woodward, Boston busi- 
ness man and president and a director of the 
Waldorf System, Inc. 


Proressor James F. Hosic, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, who is on leave of 
absence during the present semester, has re- 
turned from a trip to South America. The jour- 
ney covered some 14,000 miles, including all the 
important cities on both the east and west coasts. 


J. AurreD SpeNpDeER, formerly editor of The 
Westminster Gazette, will be the first Walter 
Hines Page fellow to visit the United States to 
study American journalism, under the auspices 
of the English Speaking Union. 


Dr. HerMANN WEYL, professor of mathe- 
matics at the Institute of Technology in Zurich, 
will spend the academic year 1927-28 at Co- 
lumbia University. 


Proressor W. W. Lerescukin, of the Charles 
University, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, has been 
appointed visiting plant physiologist to the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden and visiting professor 
of plant physiology at Washington University 
for the first part of the college year 1927-28. 


Dr. Ciyve L. Kine, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Pennsylvania, will 
give at Union College the 1927 series of lec- 
tures under the auspices of the Joseph P. Day 
Foundation. The lectures are scheduled for 
April 30 and May 7 and 14. 


Dr. C. H. Grirrirrs, professor of psychology 
in the University of Michigan, will speak on 
“Industrial Psychology,” and Dr. George Myers, 
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of the University of Michigan, on “Counseling 
and Guidance in Cities of over 50,000,” at a 
meeting of vocational counselors in Detroit on 
May 4. 


Hersert J. C. Grierson, of the University 
of Edinburgh, began a course of twelve Messen- 
ger lectures at Cornell University on April 3. 
The title of his course is “The World, the Flesh 
and the Spirit in English Literature of the 
Seventeenth Century.” The lecturer for 1928 
will be Thomas Frederick Tout, of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England, an eminent 
historian of the Middle Ages, and for 1929 
Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, architect, 
an authority on the history of ecclesiastical 
architecture. 


THE three vice-presidents of the American 
Philosophical Society will, owing to the death 
of the president, Dr. Charles D. Walcott, pre- 
side in turn at the meeting celebrating the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the society to be held 
in Philadelphia at the end of April. The vice- 
presidents are Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the American Museum of Natural 
History; Dr. W. W. Campbell, president of 
the University of California, and Dr. F. X. 
Dereum, professor of nervous and mental dis- 
eases at Jefferson Medical College. Dr. Osborn 
will give the address at the reception to be held 
in the building of the Historie Society of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Albrecht Penck, professor of 
geography in the University of Berlin, will be 
a speaker at one of the general sessions. 


A MEMORIAL plaque in honor of William H. 
Geer, who for six years, until his death in 1925, 
was director of physical education at Harvard, 
will soon be placed in the university squash 
courts. It will be inscribed as follows: “In 
grateful memory of William Henry Geer, who 
as director of physical education was primarily 
responsible for the establishment of squash rac- 
quets at Harvard.” 


A COMMITTEE has been formed to raise a fund 
for commemorating the late Professor Lilian 
Knowles, of Girton. It is hoped that the sum 
raised may suffice to defray the cost of an ap- 
propriate inscription in the chapel of the col- 
lege, of annual book prizes to resident Girton 
students and possibly a memorial lecture. 
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JOHN BarBer PaRKINSON, professor emeritus 
and vice-president of the University of Wis- 
consin, died on April 2, aged ninety-two years. 
A summary of the fifty years of Professor 
Parkinson’s service to the university was given 
by President-emeritus E. A. Birge in a memo- 
rial address at the funeral services. 


JoHN LamMMey Stewart, formerly professor 
of history and for twenty-six years a member 
of the faculty of Lehigh University when he 
became a member of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission, died at Harrisburg, on 
April 12, in his sixtieth year. 


Dr. Francis Cuyter Van Dyck, professor 
emeritus of physics at Rutgers University, died 
in New Brunswick on April 12, aged eighty-two 
years. 

Tue thirteenth annual conference of Massa- 
chusetts School Superintendents, under the aus- 
pices of the State Department of Education, was 
held at Bridgewater on April 12, 13 and 14 at 
the State Normal School. Dr. Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education, presided at the open- 
ing session, when the topic for discussion was 
“The Publie School and Social Welfare.” The 
speakers included Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot, mem- 
ber of the advisory board, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education, on “Temptations to 
Right Doing”; George A. Picard, supervisor of 
attendance in Haverhill, on “Profit or Loss”; 
Herbert C. Parsons, deputy commissioner of 
probation of the state, on “The Common Inter- 
est in Juvenile Delinquency,” and Miss Mary E. 
Driscoll, commissioner of the Boston Licensing 
Board, on “What Relation has Social Service 
to the Public Schools?” A general discussion 
followed, and in the evening addresses were 
made by Robert O. Small, a director in the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, on “A State 
Program of Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped,” and by Paul C. Stetson, superin- 
tendent of schools in Dayton, O., on “The Shift- 
ing of the Emphasis in Education.” 


AccorpInG to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Shawnee, Okla., Sinclair B. Conley, head 
of the psychology and education department; 
Newell Sawyer, head of the English department, 
and J. Vernon Harvey, of the botany depart- 
ment, have been removed from the chairs in 
the Oklahoma Baptist University, charged with 
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teaching evolution and other doctrines held by 
the board of trustees to be contrary to the Bap- 
tist faith. The student paper, The Bison, has 
been suppressed because it contained resolutions 
asking reinstatement of the three instructors. 
Dr. W. S. Spears, of Ardmore, president of the 
board of trustees, is reported to have said: “I 
believe that the great Baptist hosts of Oklahoma 
are fundamentalists to the core and desire Okla- 
homa Baptist University to be maintained upon 
this principle. Because of this the board as 
their servants is set to protect the Baptists of 
Oklahoma in their educational institution against 
any form of evolutionary teaching.” 


THE annual State High School Teachers’ 
Conference of New Jersey will meet at Rut- 
gers University on May 6 and 7. More than 
1,000 teachers, principals and supervisors will 
be in attendance. The conference, which is a 
joint undertaking by the State Department of 
Publie Instruction and the various associations 
of high-school teachers and the university, will 
be attended for the first time by a new organi- 
zation known as the Association of the Heads 
of the Departments of the Schools. The See- 
retary of the Normal Faculties of New Jersey 
will also hold its annual meeting. The speakers 
include Professor Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chieago; Professor M. Rostovtzeff, Yale 
University; Professor Camillo von Klenze, Col- 
lege of the City of New York; Dr. Dennis 
Janossy, Minister of Education, Hungary; Dr. 
Freiderich Geiszeler, of Berlin, and Dr. Josef 
Jastak, Polish educational envoy. 


GOVERNOR AvuSTIN Peary, of Tennessee, has 
signed a bill passed by the legislature providing 
an appropriation of $145,000 for the Alvin C. 
York Agricultural Institute for mountain boys 
and girls at Jamestown, in the Cumberland 
Mountains. The bill establishes a state com- 
mission to direct the work. 


Artuur Sacus, of New York City, has estab- 
lished a fund of $7,500 to be used jointly by 
Harvard and Princeton universities for the pub- 
lication of an annual known as Art Studies, to 
be devoted to academic research. In a letter 
to Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of Prince- 
ton University, Mr. Sachs said: “May I ven- 
ture to hope that you might share my view 
that the creation of this foundation may per- 
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haps serve to emphasize the obvious fact among 
graduates as well as in the public mind, that 
the friendly relations of great universities are 
to be thought of in terms of cooperative scholar- 
ship rather than in the desirable but recently 
over-emphasized field of intercollegiate ath- 
leties.” The foundation will aid the work of the 
division of fine arts at Harvard and the depart- 
ment of art and archeology at Princeton. 


Two new “chairs” in the National Library at 
Washington, one endowed by the Carnegie 
Foundation and the other by William Evarts 
Benjamin, of New York City, a collector of 
rare manuscripts, books and paintings, have 
been announced. Each endowment is of $75,- 
000. That of the Carnegie Foundation is for 
a chair in Fine Arts and that of Mr. Benjamin 
for a chair in American History. The gifts 
are made, as is necessary, to the Library of 
Congress Trust Fund Board, in behalf of the 
library, and are to perfect the service of the 
institution, not to acquire material. They cor- 
respond closely to the endowment by Mrs. Fred- 
eric Coolidge two years ago, through which the 
first chair was endowed in the Music Division. 
A chair in the National Library is not for in- 
struction or for research, but for the interpre- 
tation of the collections in the National Library 
to the inquiring public to aid in study and re- 
search work. The filling of such a chair re- 
quires the knowledge of a specialist in the par- 
ticular subject. In each case the endowment 
goes to provide an honorarium which is to be 
paid regularly to the chief of the designated 
division and is in addition to the stipend pro- 
vided by the government. 


Dr. Apert C. Barnes plans to remove the 
art collection of the Barnes Foundation, said to 
be valued at seven million dollars, from Merion, 
Pa., to the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City. According to Dr. Barnes, his decision to 
abandon Merion is the result of a change in 
the Merion building restrictions, which will per- 
mit the erection of a row of small houses next to 
the twelve-acre park on which the Barnes Foun- 
dation is located. 


Dickinson COLLEGE has received a bequest of 
$10,000 by the will of the late Mrs. Harriet R. 
Phillips, of Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
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Tuition fees at Princeton University have 
been advanced from $400 to $450 a year. 


A STUDENT council representative of all four 
classes, and vested with legislative and judicial 
powers, has been chosen by Princeton under- 
graduates to replace the senior council, which 
resigned when the board of trustees failed to 
seek its counsel before prohibiting the use of 
automobiles by students. According to the 
daily newspapers the general opinion on the 
campus is that the board of trustees would not 
approve of the students’ choice. 





DISCUSSION 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE LATER 
BORN 


Ir is pretty generally agreed among psy- 
chologists that intelligence is inherited, much 
as any other biological trait is inherited. 
There are many phenomena appealed to, to 
gain support for this doctrine, and one of the 
strongest and most interesting of these is the 
fact that the correlation between the mental 
traits of one member of a family and those of 
another member of the same family is strongly 
positive. The correlation coefficient is indeed 
about the same size in this case, as it would be 
if the siblings were compared on the score of 
physical or bodily traits. Since similarities of 
bodily form are inherited, then there is strong 
reason for supposing that mental traits are also 
inherited. 

A correlation coefficient of about .5, however, 
is not sufficiently large to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of rather wide variations in intelligence 
existing among members of one family or of 
precluding the probability of finding some 
definite trend towards intellectual superiority 
manifested by the siblings according to their 
age. Thus the first-born are not only favored 
by tradition and environment, but they seem 
also to be exceptional from the point of view 
of their natural talents. Terman, in his 
“Genetic Studies of Genius,” finds that there 
is a closer connection between being the first- 
born in a family and intellectual superiority 
than with respect to any other relative posi- 
tion within the family group. If we go to 
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the other extreme, that of feeble-mindedness, 
we again find that the position of the first- 
born is apparently exceptional. Here the com- 
parison works to the detriment of this group. 
It has been found that there is a greater inci- 
dence of feeble-mindedness among the first- 
born than among other members of the family. 
These two statements that might at first seem 
paradoxical can be easily explained if we take 
into consideration the apparent fact that the 
first-born are the most variable. Because of 
this wide scattering of abilities among the old- 
est members of families, we might expect with 
greater probability to find both extremes more 
often represented here. 

Besides the relative variability of the first- 
born in intellectual traits, we may also con- 
sider their average of ability and compare it 
with that of other members of the family. 
They may actually differ also from their 
brothers and sisters by being, on the whole, 
brighter or duller. Some studies, notably that 
of Miss Arthur in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology for November, 1926, seem to find 
the difference to be in favor of the younger 
members of the family. Although American 
children do not show as great a difference as 
those with a foreign surname, the question may 
be raised as well concerning them. The fol- 
lowing data are relevant. 

From a comparison of the scores obtained on 
the McCall Multi-Mental test by 142 pairs of 
siblings, in school grades from the third to the 
eighth, it was found that the younger sibling 
had a higher I. Q. in ninety-nine cases, and 
that the older sibling had a higher I. Q. in 
forty-three cases. Quantitative differences were 
also tabulated, and it was found that the median 
difference in I. Q. between the older siblings 
who had the higher I. Q. and their brethren 
was 10.3 points; whereas the median difference 
between the younger siblings who had the higher 
I. Q. and their brethren was seventeen points. 
Thus it was found that the younger siblings 
not only surpassed their brothers and sisters 
in a greater number of cases, but they also 
surpassed them to a greater extent in I. Q. 
points than the difference that existed in favor 
of the older members of the family when they 
were found to be superior. 
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Part of this difference is undoubtedly due 
to the relative difficulty of the scale at various 
levels. The median I. Q., in the test data at 
hand, shows a progressive decrease from year 
nine to year fourteen. This decrease is from 
an I. Q. of 115 to 97.5. The cases number 
about one hundred at each age level. 

Although this factor of the relative difficulty 
of the test at various age levels may be a very 
important item, it probably is not the whole 
cause of the difference found between the older 
and younger siblings. The evidence derived 
from this experiment would not perhaps be 
very convineing of any relationship existing 
between relative position in the family and in- 
telligence, if taken by itself, but it may be 
interpreted as showing a trend seemingly mani- 
fested by other studies as well. Miss Arthur 
found a small but positive difference in favor 
of the children in American families. The 
younger children in a family are apparently 
more intelligent. 

W. D. Commins 

Sr. Louis UNIVERSITY 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE CLASSROOM 
ATTITUDE OF THE SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE TEACHER TOWARD 
ACTIVE SOCIAL ISSUES? 


THIS question was responded to by a class 
in educational sociology, statements quoted be- 
low being representative of the views expressed. 
Within recent years the question of academic 
freedom has been much debated, and at the 
same time a growing consciousness of the im- 
portance of social studies has made its appear- 
ance. To those interested in the teaching of 
social science, either as instructors or citizens, 
the opinions of college students upon the matter 
in question may prove of interest, and indeed 
the layman may derive considerable satisfaction 
trom the character of the replies. 


The classroom attitude of the teacher should be 
one of fair-minded consideration. Both sides of 
questions should be considered. The student should 
be encouraged to form his own opinion and con- 
sider a question fairly. The teacher should be 
allowed to express his own opinion outside. 


The textbook states that the teacher in social 
science should, especially in questions on which the 
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community is divided, refrain from teaching what 
seems to him to be the proper idea or solution of 
the question. It maintains that the teacher should 
follow public opinion in the presentation of mate- 
rial concerning public problems. Such a procedure 
does not seem what should be desired. It seems 
that the teacher, being better prepared than the 
general public, should not find it necessary to lis- 
ten to the dictates of a public that has perhaps a 
very limited knowledge of facts. The teacher is 
training the children that are to take part in the 
affairs of to-morrow and they should be prepared 
to function under ideals that belong to their day 
rather than those that belong to yesterday. 


I believe that the teacher should bring active 
social issues to the children and show them the way 
to solve them alone by proper individual thought 
and reasoning. In solving and discussing problems 
with guidance they learn something of the manner 
in which current issues in future years should be 
handled in a scientific and thoughtful manner. 


Social science is a comparatively new branch of 
our curriculum; it is yet somewhat in the experi- 
mental stage. However, it has for its purpose 
social betterment through active social knowledge 
of the fundamentals of our economic, commercial] 
and civie life. In discussing the St. Lawrence 
waterway project, it would not be necessary to 
form conclusions as to the political issues, but to 
form a conception of the economic and commercial 
importance of such an enterprise. 


The classroom attitude of the teacher should be 
one of interest. In case of arguments within the 
class I think it would be better for the teacher to 
act as a presiding officer and let the class settle 
the matter. 


It is of great value to the student to know just 
what is being discussed by the outside world. I 
do not think that the social science instructor 
should mold the cpinions of the students. Matters 
should be reasoned out and the students left to 
form their own opinions. 


The classroom attitude of the social seience in- 
structor toward active social issues should be non- 
partisan or neutral, neither supporting one side or 
the other, but presenting both viewpoints. For 
instance, in regard to evolution, the instructor 
should present the theory of evolution with argu- 
ments in its favor or in opposition. 


If it is a political issue it might be well to keep 
out of it all together. On topics of the day both 
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sides should always be brought out and discussed, 
showing good and bad points. If you are dealing 
with small children many issues need not be taken 
up. If pupils are of high school age and it is 
deemed expedient to discuss a topic, always show 
both sides. 
ARLAND D. WEEKS 
NorTH DAKOTA 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF YOUNG 
OFFENDERS IN ENGLAND 

THE report of the Departmental Committee 
on the Treatment of Young Offenders was 
issued recently. Among the many questions 
raised by the report is that of the use of im- 
prisonment in the ease of young persons be- 
tween the ages of seventeen and twenty-one. 
The number of young persons so punished is 
far too high. There are certain grave offences 
that can, no doubt, only be dealt with by im- 
prisonment though it may be doubted if im- 
prisonment in the ordinary sense is the right 
method to restore any young offender to a sense 
of his duty to society. But it is plain enough 
that the dangers of imprisonment often override 
all possible advantages. The average number of 
young persons received into prison on conviction 
during the five years ended 1914-1915 was 7,728, 
of whom 893 were girls. Despite the unrest that 
the war period had given to the child mind the 
number was subject to a remarkable reduction 
in the following decade. In 1925-1926 the num- 
ber had fallen to 2,263, of whom 199 were girls. 
These figures must indicate that a change had 
taken place in the minds of those empowered to 
inflict imprisonment as an alternative penalty. 
If that is the case, it is worth while to analyze 
the figures of those committed to prison last 
year. Of the total number of lads sent to 
prison no fewer than 238 were sent for seven 
days or less, 892 for periods between four weeks 
and one week. That is to say, more than half 
of the lads sent to the necessarily corrupting in- 
fluence of a prison were sent to gaol for offences 
that need not have involved imprisonment at all. 
In the case of girls nineteen were sent to prison 
for seven days or less and 107 for a period vary- 
ing between four weeks and one week. The 
total was much above 50 per cent. of the total 
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number of girls committed to prison. The fig- 
ures make it desirable for legislation on the sub- 
ject to be included in the next omnibus bill. 
The fact of sending to prison tends to create 
permanent criminals. 

The view is universally held by those who 
alone can form a considered judgment on the 
subject that it is a bad policy to send lads and 
girls to prison. That view is held by prison 
governors, chaplains, medical officers and volun- 
tary workers at the prisons. It is not held by 
some of our senior magistrates, who have in- 
herited the tradition of past years as to the 
efficacy of a harsh criminal law. That there are 
certain serious cases which involve the sternest 
measures is true. But the figures show that such 
eases are rare. In 1925-26 only 22 lads out of 
2,064 who were sent to prison were sent for a 
period exceeding 12 months, and these included 
seven cases of penal servittide. No girls were 
sentenced for a period exceeding 12 months, 
and only 53 lads and four girls were sentenced 
to periods exceeding six months. In the same 
year 1925-26, 465 lads and 65 girls were sent to 
prison in default of payment of fines, and in 248 
of these cases no time had been allowed in 
which to pay the fine. This policy is even less 
effective than that of imprisonment for definite 
offences. The case must indeed be very excep- 
tional where there is no reasonable alternative, 
such as supervision, to the desperate remedy of 
imprisonment for contempt. Then again the 
process of detaining lads in prison for periods 
of six to eight weeks awaiting the decision of 8 
higher court as to whether the young offender 
should be dealt with under the Borstal system 
of training or otherwise is wholly unnecessary, 
and involves many of the evils of regular im- 
prisonment. The witnesses before the depart- 
mental committee considered that courts 0! 
summary jurisdiction should have power to con- 
viet direct to Borstal in order to avoid the delay 
in the local prison. Every one who knows the 
inwardness of prison life is agreed that when- 
ever it is possible young persons should not be 
sent to prison. And yet more than 2,000 are so 
committed by direct penalty every year, while 
many others are in prison on remand. It should 
be easy to adopt a better policy, and this far- 
sighted report suggests the ways and means.— 
The London Times Educational Supplement. 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
COLLEGE GUIDANCE 


Guidance for College Women. By Mase. Bas- 
cock BuaKe. New York. Appleton, 1926. 
285 pp. 

Orientation of College Freshmen. By Henry 
J. DoerMANN. Baltimore, Williams and Wil- 
kins, 1926. 162 pp. 

Vocational Guidance of College Students. By 
Lewis ApAMs Maverick. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1926. 251 pp. 


FruITFUL results of the past half dozen years 
of intensive work in the guidance field at the 
Harvard University Graduate School of Edu- 
cation are evident in these three recent books, 
all emanating directly from the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance and showing unmistakably 
the influence of Harvard and of Professor 
John M. Brewer. 

Dr. Blake’s book amply justifies the sub- 
title: “A Survey and a Program for Personnel 
Work in Higher Education.” “At the present 
time no college has all the phases of a compre- 
hensive and constructive plan of guidance,” the 
author finds. That some colleges have, how- 
ever, established agencies for obtaining a better 
understanding of the needs of their students, 
including personal interviews, appointment bu- 
reaus, psychological tests and orientation 
classes, and that colleges are more and more 
recognizing the importance of centralizing all 
these agencies in one department under the 
direction of a single personnel officer, becomes 
quite clear from Miss Blake’s study. 

There are chapters on college guidance in 
general, case studies to show the need for gui- 
dance, returns from a questionnaire to women’s 
colleges and coeducational institutions indicat- 
ing to what extent the need is being met, dis- 
cussions of guidance as a college aim, how 
colleges are selecting students, secondary school 
guidance as related to college entrance, guidance 
through elasses for freshmen, through student 
activities, personnel agencies and personnel ad- 
ministration. 

Miss Blake’s own plan for college guidance 
would inelude, among other things: (1) Reeog- 
nition by all faculty members of the importance 
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of guidance throughout the four years of col- 
lege life; (2) a thorough understanding of the 
aims of each college based on a knowledge of 
its traditions, its customs and its development; 
(3) the gathering together in one department 
under one officer of all agencies in the college 
which deal especially with student service; (4) 
a satisfactory plan for selecting students for 
admission; (5) courses offered, grouped and 
presented so as to guide the student in all 
activities during the four years; (6) an orien- 
tation class for all freshmen; (7) a class in oc- 
cupations; (8) a placement bureau of under- 
graduates and alumnae; (9) a definite plan for 
following up alumnae. 

It is with special reference to the freshman 
that Henry J. Doermann writes in his book on 
orientation. The college freshman needs gui- 
dance, and this guidance must be individual; 
from this as a starting point Dr. Doermann has 
built up a series of striking statements on the 
need for guidance, current practices in orien- 
tation and the content of a guidance program. 

Increased college enrollments, selective meth- 
ods of determining scholastic fitness, the fresh- 
man curriculum, and student activities are 
among the topics discussed in the introductory 
chapters of the book. A number of studies in 
elimination are reported, and case studies are 
cited to illustrate the need for guidance. Vari- 
ous personnel systems are described, orienta- 
tion courses are explained in some detail, and 
then follow chapters on pre-registration gui- 
dance, guidance during the registration period, 
and guidance in the freshman year. There is 
some unusually good discussion of pre-registra- 
tion guidance, including “freshman week.’ 
The following activities are recommended: (1) 
Improving the informational literature about 
the college; (2) cooperating with secondary 
school authorities; (3) explanation to the ap- 
plicants of the entrance requirements and how 
they may be filled; (4) seeing that the appli- 
eant clearly understands the selective process; 
(5) explanation of the significance of questions 
asked in the application blanks; (6) guidance 
for applicants rejected; (7) acquainting ac- 
cepted applicants with some of the major prob- 
lems of the freshman year. 

Mr. Maverick’s book shows signs of having 
been begun in an earlier period than the others, 
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and deals with “vocational” guidance. For 
most readers the useful section of the book will 
doubtless prove to be that in which the author 
gives his plan of vocational guidance in col- 
lege. This section is preceded, however, by a 
somewhat lengthy account of investigations 
into vocational guidance made at Stanford Uni- 
versity in 1911, 1912, and 1913—the significance 
of which the author seems to have unduly 
stressed—and replies to questionnaires on gui- 
dance sent at different periods to a number of 
higher institutions. In no field is the ques- 
tionnaire method less rewarding than in that 
of guidance, and the best that can be said of 
this part of Mr. Maverick’s book is that those 
who may be considering the introduction of a 
college guidance program may get from it some 
notion of what other institutions have tried 
to do. 

In the chapter on plans, however, Mr. Maver- 
ick is able to be more specifically helpful. 
Under “advising individual students,” for ex- 
ample, he suggests an arrangement which is to 
include major department advisers; an auxil- 
iary corps of general faculty advisers; a com- 
mittee on superior students; a committee on 
elimination or disqualification of students; a 
mental hygiene clinic; the personnel office; the 
dean of the college as director of the entire 
advisory system; the dean of men and the dean 
of women for certain types of advice; and 
voluntary workers supplementing the adminis- 
trative units. 

There have been complaints recently that 
college education as a special field of study has 
not received the attention it deserves. These 
three books on college guidance should at least 
provide an unusual amount of concrete material 
for discussion of all phases of college education. 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





REPORTS 
THE COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION! 


Ir is all very well to allege that fewer young 
people should go to college. But it is difficult 
to persuade the individual, or his parents, that 


1From the annual report of President James 
Rowland Angell, of Yale University. 
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the particular student upon whom you pitch to 
deny this privilege ought to be excluded. §o 
long as general financial prosperity continues 
in the country, there is no reason to expect any- 
thing except a constant increase of the college 
population for an indefinite time in the future. 
Even in those parts of the country where popu- 
lation has been substantially stable for a long 
time, the proportion of young people going to 
college is steadily increasing and with no sign 
of abatement. With an increasing population, 
such as we must expect for many years to come, 
there is still less reason to anticipate any con- 
siderable shrinkage of attendance at institutions 
of higher learning. To fix a limit, as Yale has 
done for some years, is only to increase the num- 
ber of applicants and improve the quality of 
those who are accepted. But it leaves the prob- 
lem faced by the country at large and by other 
institutions quite unchanged. To raise standards 
of admission indefinitely is also a purely spe- 
cious solution, for, in the first place, a large 
number of the present college population could, 
if necessary, perfectly well meet such higher 
standards; and, in the second place, those who 
could not would be just as insistent on being 
given their academic opportunity and, in one 
form or another, the public would probably 
yield to the demand. Under a democracy this 
situation is presumably inevitable. 

Now so long as students increase, the problem 
of recruiting teachers in sufficient numbers, and 
especially teachers of satisfactory quality, is 
sure to be acute. To complicate the situation by 
continuing the present inadequate salary scales 
is to insure that only the smallest fraction oi! 
the first-class intellects will go into college and 
university work; and this is in turn to condemn 
it to permanent mediocrity, a circumstance which 
no thoughtful person can view with equanimity. 
Money is not, and it is hoped never will be, the 
sole controlling motive in the minds of men who 
choose to follow an academic career. But when 
the apprenticeship is as long and as arduous as 
at present, when the financial returns of the 
early years compare so unfavorably with those 
accorded even to manual labor, and when the 
highest rewards at the end of a long and distin- 
guished career furnish hardly more than a com: 
fortable livelihood, brilliant and forceful me" 
will but rarely face the limitations of such ® 
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life—at least unless they are endowed with pri- 
vate means. The recent pother made about 
good teaching is all waste energy, if we can not 
dignify the teaching profession with such social 
and financial recognition as will render it at- 
tractive to virile and able men. And the same 
thing holds true from the point of view of the 
promotion of knowledge in science, letters and 
the arts. First-class men will also regard this 
aspect of the academic career so ill-rewarded as 
gravely to prejudice its pursuit. 

The present situation finds most college teach- 
ers “part-time” men. By which I mean to say 
that, unless they or their wives have private 
means, practically all are obliged to resort to 
outside methods of money-earning, in order 
merely to keep out of debt. We have heard a 
good deal about “full time” in medicine, in law, 
in engineering and there is much wagging of 
heads when men in these faculties give time to 
consultation, or other outside work, for which 
they receive remuneration. But I repeat, it is 
doubtful if more than a fraction of men in the 
ordinary university faculty are able to live on 
their regular university salaries. The variety of 
occupations upon which they enter is legion. 
Some of these occupations are in the line of 
their professional skill and may contribute to 
the vitality and significance of their teaching. 
Some of these are in the nature of expert re- 
search, which is distinctly advantageous to the 
man and indirectly to his students. But many 
of them represent mere hack work, drab drudg- 
ery, money-grubbing, done through sheer grind- 
ing necessity, levying a heavy toll on time and 
strength which should go into study and re- 
search. Such occupation is harmful both to the 
victim and to the institution he serves. 

The public must clearly understand that it 
ean not secure first-class men to teach the 
younger generation, or to carry forward the 
boundaries of knowledge, without providing suf- 
ficient resources to permit men to live in reason- 
able comfort, with dignity and with substantial 
freedom from acute and incessant financial 
anxiety. To fail to do this is to insure the di- 
verting of practically all of the ablest men into 
other professions and callings, where they may 
expect a more adequate return upon their abil- 
ities. In other words, we can not have first- 
class education without first-class men to carry 
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it on and to secure such men in the numbers 
needed involves a higher price than at present 
the publie is paying. 

Thoughtful observers are rightly asking where 
we are bound with the present finanical program 
of higher education and whether we can afford 
so costly a national luxury. The same question 
is being asked about secondary education and 
perhaps with greater reason, for the absolute 
cost and the pretentiousness of the program has 
been even more staggering than in the case of 
collegiate and university education. 

The problem of the tax-supported institution 
I do not discuss; although its financial needs af- 
fect our citizens more directly and inevitably 
than those of institutions like Yale. But it 
seems quite clear that Yale and other universi- 
ties of her type can not proceed indefinitely on 
the present course. The fraction of cost paid by 
the student beneficiary must be increased. It 
now represents from a third to a half of the 
cost for the Yale undergraduate, and this is not 
an uncommon ratio in other institutions. The 
amount charged seems rarely to have had any 
substantial basis other than a more or less nice 
adjustment to what it was supposed the traffic 
would bear. 

It is often urged that the student should be 
charged as nearly as possible what his education 
costs and there seems to be no good reason why 
the student who can afford it should not so pay. 
But at Yale we are wholly unwilling to enter 
upon the economic selection of our students 
which such a course would involve if applied 
immediately and rigidly to all students. We 
should wish loan funds and scholarships suffi- 
cient to care for the worthy self-supporting stu- 
dent, a group now composing roughly a third of 
our student body. 

A proposal has sometimes been discussed, 
which perhaps deserves further consideration. 
It is that tuition be set at such a figure as will 
approximately care for the actual instructional 
costs of the institution and that the income on 
endowments shall be used to provide for the 
maintenance of the physical plant and other 
costs—dormitories, lecture halls, laboratories, 1li- 
braries, ete. Taken distributively and literally, 
such a program presents difficulties. One could 
hardly hope to-day to support Greek and San- 
skrit and the Slavic languages on the tuitions 
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paid by students taking courses in these sub- 
jects. But, if the cost of the entire collegiate 
program were consolidated and the tuitions set 
at a figure to provide for this, the result over 
any ten-year period would probably equalize 
itself fairly well. For example, if interest in 
French increased and interest in German de- 
clined, instructors of the lower ranks in the 
latter subjects would, when their appointment 
terms expired, be dropped and a corresponding 
number be added in French. Such a system flex- 
ibly applied and with a reasonable provision for 
loan funds and similar aids to deserving but in- 
digent students, ought to work fairly well and at 
least allow the institution to expand, or contract, 
its teaching budget on a basis having some rela- 
tion to financial supply and demand. There may 
be other and more cogent plans, but something 
better than the present largely hit-or-miss meth- 
ods should be devised. The philanthropic pub- 
lie will hardly respond indefinitely to requests 
for added resources which seem quite discon- 
nected with ordinary fiscal principles. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ REACTION TO 
EDUCATION COURSES 


THEORETICALLY the best teaching in a univer- 
sity should be found in its school of education. 
For if a physician can not heal himself, how can 
he hope to heal others? If professors of edu- 
cation do not know how to teach how can they 
teach others how to teach? 

Acting on the principle implied in these ques- 
tions instructors in the school of education of 
Northwestern University have recently made a 
study of their own classroom procedure. One 
phase of its study deals with student’s estimate 
of six broad aspects of the instruction they re- 
ceived in education courses: 

(1) The difficulty of each particular course as 
compared with other university courses open 
to students of similar classification. 

(2) The amount of time spent by students in 
preparation for class meetings in each 


course, 

(3) The degree of interest found by students, first 
in the study of the course, second in the 
class periods on it. 
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(4) The degree to which each particular course 
was felt to be stimulating intellectually and 
broadening in its pursuit. 

(5) The students’ estimate of their own mastery 
or comprehension of the course. 

(6) The effectiveness of the instructor’s presen- 
tation of each particular course. 


In order to encourage frank expression by the 
students they were assured on two points: (1) 
the instructor would not see their returns until 
after the semester grades had been turned in, 
so that there would be no possibility of penaliz- 
ing a class for criticism; (2) the instructor de- 
sired careful, unbiased judgment on each point, 
whether favorable or unfavorable. 

No names were signed to students’ reports on 
the courses, but sex was given. To facilitate 
the making of the report each student was 
handed an instrument in which were listed 
various items under each of the six categories 
mentioned above, the answers being made in 
many instances by checking appropriate state 
ments or alternatives. Opportunity was also 
given for free expression by the students on 
certain points. The reports were made during 
a regular class period, with no opportunity for 
diseussion among students. 

The data given below are based on reports 
from 116 men and 419 women in fifteen courses 
in education. 

(1) Are courses in education thought by stu- 
dents to be as difficult of mastery as courses im 
other fields? 

In considering the answer given by students 
to this question, as well as certain others of the 
list, it is necessary to keep in mind that students 
were comparing each course with any other edu- 
cation course they might be taking, as well as 
with courses outside the field of education. 
Approximately one half of the courses pursued 
by these students were in subjects other than 
education. 

The above question was answered as follows: 


Men Women Total 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Courses in education 


easy ag 10.6 7.3 7.9 
Courses in education 

average . ; 72.3 81.1 79.5 
Courses in education 

herd ......... os 17.0 11.5 12.5 
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It is thus seen that education courses are con- 
sidered of average, or a little above average, 
difficulty by college students. No marked differ- 
ence is shown on this point between men and 
women, though men are slightly more varied in 
their response than women, showing a higher 
percentage for both “easy” and “hard.” 

(2) What amount of time do education stu- 
dents spend on their courses? 

Girls seem to spend less time on their courses 
than men, the returns being as follows: 

Average time per class hour spent by men—72.3 
minutes. 

Average time per class hour spent by women— 
60.8 minutes. 

Average time per class hour spent by all—63.0 


minutes. 


The limits of time reported were from 20 
minutes to 180 minutes. 

It will be noted that the above amounts fall 
well below the supposed two hours of prepara- 
tion for one hour of recitation, which has long 
Whether the time 
spent by these particular students on their edu- 


ruled in the eollege world. 


cation courses is less than that spent by them 
At least 
it would seem that the requirements of educa- 


on their other eourses is not known. 


tion courses might without injustice be in- 
creased in this case. 

(3) Are courses in education interesting to 
students? 

The students concerned in this report returned 
answers to this question as follows: 


Men 
Per cent. 


Total 
Per cent. 


Women 
Per cent. 
In study of course 

42.5 26.0 
Average interest 53.2 54.4 54.3 
Little interest 3.2 16.1 14.1 
soring a 2.9 2.3 


Strong interest 29.1 


In class hour 


63.0 
Average interest 30.4 39.3 
Little interest 4.3 10.4 
Boring 2.2 ° 4.1 


Strong interest 46.1 


These figures indicate that education courses 
do not suffer as compared with other college 
courses, 95 per cent. of men and 80 per cent. 
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of women finding their study of average or 
above average interest, and 93 per cent. of men 
and 83 per cent. of women finding the education 
recitation period of average or above average 
interest. The number who find the subject 
boring is below 5 per cent. for either sex in 
both cases. 

(4) Are education courses stimulating and 
broadening in their effects on students? 

This was answered by the student respondents 
under the headings of new information yielded, 
new interests created, new abilities or skills de- 
veloped, changes produced in points of view, or 
thinking. 

Men 
Per cent. 


Total 
Per cent. 


Women 
Per cent. 
New facts 


Many 73.4 
Few 26.6 
None 0.0 


66.6 
33.1 


64.8 
34.9 


New interests 
48.9 
46.7 


Many 

Few 

None 

New skills 

Many 

Few 

None 

Changed thinking 
Much 


Little 
None . 


From the above report it would seem that 
education students are more conscious of new 
information resulting from their study than of 
modified interests, skills or points of view. As 
might be expected, new skills result more largely 
from practice teaching than from theory courses. 

(5) Do students in education courses feel a 


sense of mastery or comprehension? 

In the case under discussion the answer to this 
question was: 
Men 
Per 
cent, 
14.8 


Women All 
Per Per 
eent. cent. 

Mastery very thorough 16.9 16.4 

Mastery reasonably 
thorough 

Mastery rather unsatis- 
factory 6.3 : 8.6 


Little or no mastery : 0.0 


78.9 74.9 
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Based on the four degrees of mastery speci- 
fied, it is evident that students place a reason- 
ably favorable estimate on their achievement in 
education courses, 90 per cent. or more claiming 
reasonably thorough or very thorough mastery. 
The fact that of these same students only about 
50 per cent. received grades of A or B on a 
system of four passing grades (A, B, C, D) 
indicates a more favorable estimate by the stu- 
dents of their achievement than the estimate 
held by their instructors who did the grading. 

(6) Are education instructors good teachers 
as judged by their students? 

In the matter of the personal qualities of their 
instructors students offered little adverse criti- 
cism. Attire, courtesy, humor, enthusiasm, atti- 
tude toward students all receive favorable scores. 
Complaint of voice being difficult to hear was 
registered by 17 per cent. of the students, thus 
indicating a factor that needs attention. 

Concerning examinations, three students out 
of four stated that the degree of difficulty was 
about right, most of the remaining 25 per cent. 
complaining that examinations were too hard. 
Some criticize objective examinations, but more 
are in favor of them as compared with the essay 
type. Nearly all were satisfied with the in- 
structors’ gradings, though 7 per cent. assert 
that the grading is too low to be fair, while 


That edu- 


four per cent. think it is too high. 
cational use is being made of examinations is 
that 74 per cent. of those 
reporting speak of the instructor pointing out 
errors and making comments following exami- 
nations, a feature that students seem to ap- 


shown by the fact 


preciate. 

Taken as a whole, and compared with other 
courses, students ranked their education courses 
as follows in general effectiveness of presenta- 
tion (content not considered here) : 


Men Women Total 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

26.3 20. 

42.1 36.! 

28.9 37. 


Well above average 
Above average 
Average 

Below average 2.6 5.4 


This estimate is rather favorable, as will 
be observed—possibly too favorable, probably 
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owing in part, at least, to the tendency which 
seemingly adheres in most persons who are not 
trained in statistics, to think of average loosely, 
and not strictly in terms of means or medians, 

Lest it appear that the prevailing tendency 
in this student group was “to say nothing but 
good of the ‘dead’” a few quotations are here 
given from several scores of free comments on 
various courses : 


Course drags in reaching its objectives. 

Instructor seems to lack plan for course and to 
be feeling his way. 

Too little to do. One could almost bluff his 
way. 

Course too theoretical, with not enough that is 
practical. 

Questions are often ambiguous, requiring stu- 
dents to guess at what is demanded. 

Instructor sits too much, and talks too much, 

There is need for more class discussion and 
practical application. 

Collateral readings should be more closely re- 
lated to more definitely 
assigned. 

Materials negative and critical rather than posi 


topics of course and 


tive and constructive. 

Questions by members of class not encouraged 
or fairly treated when asked. 

Does not wait for full answer from student, 
hence fails to understand where student fails to 
grasp problem. 

Fails to hold 
thereby losing time and coherence. 

Instructor lacking an idea of what should be 
expected in examination. 

Text-book is weak and poorly organized. 

Course is not vitalized—dead, a bore. 

Stresses authorities instead of establishing prin- 


class discussions to the topic, 


ciples. 

Materials of course interesting, but class discus- 
sions uninteresting. 

Time wasted on materials that are obvious or 
irrelevant. 

Point of view of course conflicts with that in 
other courses, thereby causing mental confusion. 

Voice monotonous, difficult to understand. 

Course lacks selective emphasis—too much time 
on unimportant details. 
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